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1. Introduction 

In the early Buddhist scriptures, there mentions the four ways (vastu) of winning people, which are 
used by kings to please his subjects. So they are the qualities of rulers in early Buddhism. 

These four ways [vastu) were developed later as the Bodhisattva practices together with six perfections 
(paramita) in Mahayana Buddhism. 

We can say these four are the Buddhist ways to deal with and improve human relations based on 
compassion in this commercial driving society. 

The four ways of winning people over are called the Four Bases of Sympathy [Samgaha-vatthuni) 
found in many places in the early scriptures the Lakkhana Sutta (D, iii, 152) and the Sanglti Sutta (D, iii, 
232) of the Dighanikaya, the Sahgahavatthu Sutta (A, ii, 32; the same sutta appeared again in page 
248), the Hatthakaiavaka sahgahavatthu Sutta (A, iv, 218) and the Balasahgahavatt.hu Sutta (A, iv, 363) 
of the Ahguttaranikaya: 

(1) giving or sharing of material things, Dharma or something people like -- Dana ^TH ; 

(2) using kind words, pleasant talk -- Piyavacana JIM 

(3) beneficial actions for the purpose of benefiting other -- Atthacariya #fr 

(4) physically working together with them -- Samanattata W$. 

Hatthaka is an eminent lay disciple of the Buddha who declared that he was the foremost among 
those who gather a following by means of the four bases of sympathy. (A.i.26). Then in the 
Samyuttanikaya commentary, it is said that Hatthaka was always accompanied by five hundred lay 
disciples, and was one of seven laymen who had such a following (SA.iii.223). 

These four in Mahayana Buddhism are associated with bodhisattva practices together with six 
perfections {paramita). So the aim is to achieve Buddhahood by helping others. 

The Pahcavimsatisahasrika-prajhaparamita-sutra [MftKt^B says: 

If a Bodhisattva wants to attain full enlightenment [anuttara-samyak-sambodhi HH^HHIP 
H#), to purify the Buddha land and to save sentient beings, he should use the four kinds 
ways to benefit beings: first is giving, second is kinds and pleasant words, third is beneficial 
actions and fourth is working together. (T8, 97b) 

The similar expression is found in many places in the text at least three times including the above one 

(T8, 126c, T8, 134b). 
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In Dharmaraksa's translations, we also find the same idea that bodhisattvas should practice the four 
ways such as the Dasabhumikasutra (If the Avaivartikacakrasutra (ftlHiilll), 
the Aksayamati(nirdesa)sutra [M£fc§WM). 

Dharmaraksa was active translating Buddhist sutras by the end of third century beginning of fourth 
century. His translations are considered to belong to the early-middle Mahayana sutras. 

2. Dana: giving or generosity 
1) Before Buddhism 

The usual renderings of the word ddna are giving, liberality, offering, generosity, charity etc. Dana has 
two meanings: ordinary meaning is giving, and another meaning is what the king gives to his subjects. 

Giving or generosity was common practice in India before the rise of Buddhism. Those who gave to 
virtuous people acquired more merits. 

In the Subha Sutta (M. No.99), a Brahmin student told the Buddha that there are five things for the 
performance of merits. "Truth is the first thing that the Brahmins prescribe for the performance of 
merit, for accomplishing the wholesome. Asceticism is the second... Celibacy is the third thing... Study 
is the fourth thing... Generosity is the fifth thing that the Brahmins prescribe for the performance of 
merit, for accomplishing the wholesome." (M. II. 199) 

So the relationship between donors and donees is that the donees are the fields of merits and the 
donors acquire merits when they donate to those virtuous one. 

But this concept of giving began to change when Sramana groups appeared in India. 

(1) The sramanas were wonderers who renounced family life and led a solitary one and they wondered 
in order to find out the truth of life and solutions to life's problems. In other words, they were the 
spiritual workers in the society. 

By this time, the concept of giving changed to that giving to those wonderers was considered 
meritorious deeds. And in return, these wonderers would preach to them their teachings or doctrines. 

Therefore, these wonderers did not do any physical work and their living entirely depended on the 
generosity of common people. Since the common people considered that they acquired merit by 
giving to those people, so the wonderers had no problem in getting their food. 

(2) The other concept of virtuous people is ascetics. According to Indian tradition, ascetics are the 
most virtuous people because by practicing austerities, the practitioners would advance faster in the 
spiritual path. 
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This, of course, is closely associated with the teachings these wonderer groups such as Jainism which 
praised so much about asceticism. According to Jianism, the bad karma can be burnt away if one 
practices austerities. 

It is said that once when Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, was talking to the Buddha, then a group of 
naked ascetics passed by. The king rose up and worshipped towards the direction they went. So we 
can see the honour people extend towards those wonderers. 

Therefore, ascetic begging for food in ancient Indian society was a common phenomena and they 
were generously given the best food. 

When Buddhism arose in India, the Buddha followed the same tradition; he renounced the family life 
and wondered about even after he attained enlightenment. 

Therefore, the disciples of the Buddha practiced the same way of wondering and begging for food 
without any problem. 

So in the Jataka, there is a very beautiful verse regarding to this tradition: 

"I do not give for expecting reputation, son, wealth, or leadership of a country. Dana is 
something that was practised by the good people in the ancient time, Because of that, my 
mind likes in Dana (giving)." 

But when Buddhism was introduced into China, the Chinese attitude towards begging is completely 

different from Indian people and they do not like to see beggars. Therefore, the practice of begging 

for food stopped in China. 

2) Concept of giving in early Buddhism 

The importance of giving 

Dana, giving, is praised in the early Buddhist scriptures as a great virtue. It is, in fact, the beginning of 

the path to liberation. 

In Samyuttanikaya [S. i.33], a deva asks: 

Giving what does one give strength? 

Giving what does one give beauty? 

Giving what does one give ease? 

Giving what does one give sight? 

Who is the giver of all? 

Being asked, please explain to me. 
The Buddha replies: 

Giving food, one gives strength; 

Giving clothes, one gives beauty; 

Giving a vehicle, one gives ease; 

Giving a lamp, one gives sight. 

The one who gives a residence 

Is the giver of all. 
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But the one who teaches the Dhamma 
Is the giver of the Deathless. 

When the Buddha preaches to a newcomer he starts his graduated sermon with an exposition on the 
virtues of giving (danakatha, Vin.i,15,18). 

talk on giving - Danakatha 

talk on morality [slla) 

talk on heavens 

talk on disadvantage of sense pleasure 

Talk on advantages of renunciation 

Talk on the Four Noble Truth etc. 
According to the Anguttara Nikaya (A.iv, 241), there are three ways to make merits, Dana (giving), slla 
(virtue), bhdvand (mentai culture). Here we can see dana or giving is the first of the three bases for the 
performance of meritorious deeds. 

It is also the first of the ten perfections or pdramitds perfected by a Buddha. Later on these ten factors 
were summarized into six by the Mahayanists. The Sarvastivadins recognized only four perfections. 

Therefore, on the march towards liberation as an arahant or a Buddha, one initially has to practice 
dana. 

Even according to Theravada belief, sentient beings can become the Buddha only through practising 
all these 10 perfections [Paramitas). Paramita means that which can take you from this side of the 
ocean to the other side. Dana is the first one among the 10 Paramitas. So, without Dana, there is no 
perfect life. So, Dana makes your life perfect and complete. 

Giving is also one of the six mental recollections discussed in early Buddhism. These are recollection 
on Buddha, dharma, sangha, precepts, giving, heaven. 

Even though one cannot attain Nibbdna through Dana or giving alone, but one cannot attain nibbdna 
[nirvana] without Dana, because one cannot practice s'da and bhdvand without Dana. It is a gradual 
course. Therefore, giving or Dana is essential because it can eliminate the stinginess within you. It is 
only then you can proceed to practice s'da and bhdvand, which finally lead to the highest goal, nirvana. 

Giving is praised in so many places in the Pali Canon 

(1) Dana is the ladder to heaven: There are thousands of stories in Buddhist literatures 
describing people who have gone to heaven through dana, specially in Jdtaka Atthakathd. 

(2) You should give with faith: What is important is not the quantity of what you give. What is 
important is the mentality when you give. 

(3) Giving with faith is praised in so many ways in suttas. 

(4) In Mangaia Sutta, there are 38 highest blessings, dana is one of them. 

(5) Giving is real excellent. A statement found in the Suttanipdta which contains the earliest 
discourses of the Buddha. Giving is a frequent teaching in the Pali Canon. 
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3) The function of giving 

Most people understand that by dana or giving, the donor acquires merit. But that is not the main 
purpose of Buddhist concept of giving. The purpose of practicing dana is to get rid of greed or 
stinginess and then is acquiring merits. 

First, according to the Buddhist teaching, in order to progress in spiritual path, you have to eliminate 
the bad qualities in the mind. They basically three: greed [lobha), hatred [dosa), and ignorance [avijja). 

Through giving, one can get rid of greed [lobha) and stinginess [macchariya). 

Comparing Hatred and Greed, hatred comes fast and fades away fast too while greed comes slow and 
fades away also slow. So it is difficult to remove greed. 

Greed is wrapped up with egoism and selfishness, since we hold our personalities and our possessions 
as "I" and "mine". Giving helps make egoism diminish: it is the antidote to cure the illness of egoism 
and greed. "Overcome the taint of greed and practice giving," exhorts the Devatasamyutta (S.i,18). The 
Dhammapada admonishes us to conquer miserliness with generosity (Dhp. 223). 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth! 

It is easy to understand this aspect of giving, but it is difficult to exercise this virtue of giving 
proportionate to the intensity of one's greed and selfishness. As such the Devatasamyutta equates 
giving to a battle (S.i,20). One has to fight the evil forces of greed before one can make up one's mind 
to give away something dear and useful to oneself. 

The Latukikopama Sutta illustrates how a man lacking in spiritual strength finds it hard to give up a 
thing he has been used to (M.i, 449). A small quail can come to death when it gets entangled even in a 
useless rotten creeper. Though weak, a rotten creeper is a great bond for the small bird. But even an 
iron chain is not too big a bond for a strong elephant. Similarly, a poor wretched man of weak 
character would find it difficult to part with his shabby meager belongings, while a strong-charactered 
king will even give up a kingdom once convinced of the dangers of greed. 

In the Jataka stories, dana or giving is practiced to an unthinkable level. Tigress story, Visantara Jataka. 

How can we get rid of hatred through Dana? Theoretically, when you give, you develop compassion 
towards the recipients, and through Dana you also cultivate loving-kindness in you, so you can get rid 
of hatred. 

Then Dana should be practised to cleanse your mind from stinginess. There are five kinds of stinginess: 

1. Stinginess regarding to shelter, houses, residence. 

2. Stinginess regarding to family. 

3. Stinginess regarding to gains or profit. 
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o 4. Stinginess regarding to complexion, clan, caste, colour, etc. 
5. Stinginess regarding to knowledge. 
So in this way, giving is the start and foundation for personal spiritual progress and to train your mind 
towards virtue and meditation. 

The second aspect of giving, acquiring merit, will be discussed when discussing donees. 
Social function of giving 

Family was considered as a very essential unit of society. In a family, parents should look after all their 
members well. Husband should give what his wife needs. Father should give what his children need. 
Children should look after their parents when they are old. 

Then dana should extend from family to society. Everybody should give from what he has. The needy 
should be given by those who are rich. The poor should also give from whatever they have. The poor 
cannot refuse to give. Therefore, in Itivuttaka, it says that what you have little you should give some 
from that little bit. When you are moderate you should give more, but when you are rich you should 
give much. 

According to this, the concept of non-giving does not arise. There is nothing called non-giving. 
Therefore, dana has a social meaning. By giving, nothing is expected, but harmony in society. Society 
would be peaceful and harmonious by all the members of the society practice dana. 

So here by giving it means sharing, you share what you have with family members, friends, relatives, 
and other people. 

The state aspect of giving 

How the state should practise dana? The purpose of dana is to stabilize the economical condition in 
the society. Therefore the Buddha admonishes the government to practise dana in different ways. In 
Kutthadata Sutta, government should give three things to people. 

(1) Seed and paddy field should be given to farmers, because it was an agricultural society in the time 
of the Buddha. Cow-herding and paddy cultivation were the chief means of income. Therefore, those 
who were enthusiastic in agriculture should be encouraged by giving what they needed. Industry 
should also be included in this. 

(2) Capital or money should be given to businessmen. For the first time in Indian history, trade became 
a major economical force in the 6th century B.C. This was a new phenomenon. The Buddha noticed it. 
Therefore, the Buddha admonished the government to encourage those who were engaged in trade. 

(3) Food and wages should be given to government servants. The Pali word for government servants is 
'rgjaparisa' which means people who serve the king. Food and wages should be given to those 
workers who were energetic, striving to work hard, to do their best. 
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In the Cakkavatti Slhanada Sutta of DN., it is said that the government should give money to those 
who need: "Your Majesty, those who are poor should be given money [dana)". If the money is not 
given to them, evil such as stealing etc. would arise, the society will be collapsed. So, money should be 
given to the needy. 

When money is not given to those who need, then corruption will arise in society. Therefore, it is 
government's duty to give necessities to the needy. Here it is not only simply to give the money, but 
to generate, create money first in the society. Otherwise, there will be no money in treasure. It is only 
by generating money first, then the government can distribute it to those who are in needy. This is 
how the King entertains society. 

4) The donor 

The Motivation for Giving 

The Anguttara Nikaya (A.iv,236) enumerates the following eight motives for exercising generosity: 

1. One gives with annoyance or as a way of offending the recipient, or with the idea of 
insulting him. 

2. Fear also can motivate a person to make an offering. 

3. One gives in return for a favor done to oneself in the past. 

4. One also may give with the hope of getting a similar favor for oneself in the future. 

5. One gives because giving is considered good. 

6. "I cook, they do not cook. It is not proper for me who cooks not to give to those who do 
not cook." Some give urged by such altruistic motives. 

7. Some give alms to gain a good reputation. 

8. Still others give alms to adorn and beautify the mind. 

Apart from the above mentioned motives, there are other motives described in the suttas. 

(1) Favoritism, ill will and delusion are also listed as motives for giving. 

(2) Sometimes alms are given for the sake of maintaining a long-standing family tradition. 

(3) Desire to be reborn in heaven after death is another dominant motive. 

(4) Giving pleases some and they give with the idea of winning a happy frame of mind (A.iv, 
236). 

According to Buddhism (A. iv, 62), alms should be given without any expectations. This is important 
because the Mahayanists developed further on the basis of such ideas. 

Alms should be given without any attachment to the recipient. If one gives with the idea of 
accumulating things for later use, that is an inferior act of giving. If one gives with the hope of 
enjoying the result thereof after death, that is also an inferior act of giving. 

The only valid motive for giving should be the motive of adorning the mind, to rid the mind of the 
ugliness of greed and selfishness. 

Therefore, the qualities of the donor are described in the suttas as follows 
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Qualities of the donor 

The emphasis of practicing giving is on individual in Buddhism. So in the Anguttara Nikaya, (A.iii, 172- 
3), the donor is described to have the following the qualities. 

There are, monks, these five gifts of a superior person. What five?(l) He gives a gift out of 
faith; (2) he gives a gift respectfully;(3) he gives a gift at the right time; (4) he gives a gift with 
a generous heart;(5) he gives a gift without denigration. 

(1) Because he gives a gift out of faith, wherever the result of that gift ripens he becomes rich, 
affluent, and wealthy, and he is handsome, comely, graceful, endowed with supreme beauty 
of complexion. 

(2) Because he gives a gift respectfully, wherever the result of that gift ripens he becomes rich, 
affluent, and wealthy, and his children and wives, his slaves, messengers, and workers are 
obedient, lend their ears to him, and apply their minds to understand him. 

(3) Because he gives a gift at the right time wherever the result of that gift ripens he becomes 
rich, affluent, and wealthy, and benefits comes to him at the right time, in abundant measure. 

(4) Because he gives a gift with a generous heart, wherever the result of that gift ripens he 
becomes rich, affluent, and wealthy, and his mind inclines to the enjoyment of excellent 
things among the five cords of sensual pleasure. 

(5) Because he gives a gift without denigration, wherever the result of that gift ripens he 
becomes rich, affluent, and wealthy, and no less of his wealth takes place from any quarter, 
whether from fire, floods, the king, bandits, or unloved heirs. 

In the Dighanikaya, 

(1) He is a man with faith, he has faith in the nobility of a morally sound life, in the teachings 
of kamma and survival after death, and he has faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. 

(2) He believes in the possibility of the moral and spiritual perfection of man. He is not a 
materialist, he is not merely a giver, he is a lordly giver (danapati). 

The commentary explains the concept of "lordly giver" as follows: 

"He who himself enjoys delicious things but gives to others what is not delicious is a donor 
who is a slave to the gifts he gives. He who gives things of the same quality as he himself 
enjoys is one who is like a friend of the gift. He who satisfies himself with whatever he can get 
but gives delicacies to others is a lordly giver, a senior and a master of the gifts given." 

(To whom) The donor is also described as one who keeps an open house for the needy. He is like a 

wellspring for recluses, brahmans, the destitute, wayfarers, wanderers and beggars. Being such a one 

he does meritorious deeds. 

(Other qualities) He is munificent and is interested in sharing his blessings with others. He is a 
philanthropist who understands the difficulties of the poor. He is open-handed and is ready to comply 
with another's request He is one fit to be asked from. He takes delight in distributing gifts to the 
needy, and has a heart bent on giving. Such are the epithets used in the suttas to describe the 
qualities of the liberal-minded. 
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According to Buddhism, a noble giver is one who is happy before, during and after giving (A. iii, 336). 
Before giving he is happy anticipating the opportunity to exercise his generosity. While giving he is 
happy that he is making another happy by fulfilling a need. After giving he is satisfied that he has 
done a good deed. 

Thus the suttas list generosity as one of the important qualities that go to make a gentleman (A. iv, 
220). The Buddha compares the man who righteously earns his wealth and gives of it to the needy to 
a man who has both eyes, whereas the one who only earns wealth but does no merit is like a one- 
eyed man (A.i,129-30). 

The Manner and attitude of giving 

The suttas (A.iii,172) lay much emphasis on the manner of giving. The attitude of the donor in the act 
of giving makes a world of difference for the goodwill between the donor and recipient irrespective of 
whether the gift given is big or small. 

(1) Alms should be given in such a way that the donee does not feel humiliated, belittled or 
hurt. The needy ask for something with a sense of embarrassment, and it is the duty of the 
donor not to make him feel more embarrassed and make his already heavy burden still 
heavier. 

(2) Alms should be given with due consideration and respect. The recipient should be made 
to feel welcome. It is when a gift is given with such warmth that a cohesive mutually enriching 
friendliness emerges between the donor and donee. 

(3) One should give with one's own hand. The personal involvement in the act of giving is 
greatly beneficial. This promotes rapport between the donor and donee and that is the social 
value of giving. Society is welded in unity with care and concern for one another when 
generosity is exercised with a warm sense of personal involvement. 

(4) One should not give as alms what is only fit to be thrown away. One should be careful to 
give only what is useful and appropriate. One should not give in such a callous manner so as 
to make the donee not feel like coming again. (B^f^SX^MHA) 

(5) Giving with faith is much extolled in the suttas (A.iii,172). Especially when offering alms to 
the clergy one should do so with due deference and respect, taking delight in the opportunity 
one has got to serve them. 

(6) One should also give at the proper time to meet a dire need. Such timely gifts are most 
valuable as they relieve the anxiety and stress of the supplicant. One should give with 
altruistic concerns, with the sole intention of helping another in difficulty. 

When giving, one should be mindful of the following: 

In the act of giving one should take care not to hurt oneself or another. Giving with understanding 
and discretion is praised by the Buddha. If a gift contributes to the well-being of the donee it is wise 
to give. 

If the gift is detrimental to the welfare of the donee one should be careful to exercise one's discretion. 
Giving as described above is highly commended as noble giving. More than what is given, it is the 
manner of giving that makes a gift vaiuabie. One may not be abie to afford a iavish gift, but one can 
aiways make the recipient feei cared for by the manner of giving. 
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5) The Donations 

Practically anything useful can be given as a gift. The Niddesa (ND.2, 523) of the Khuddaka- nikdya 
gives a list of fourteen items that are fit to be given for charity. They are robes, almsfood, dwelling 
places, medicine and other requisites for the sick, food, drink, cloths, vehicles, garlands, perfume, beds, 
houses and lamps. 

So from the items listed above, it is not necessary to have much to practice generosity, for one can 
give according to one's ways and means. There are two kinds of things Buddhism considers important 
in giving. 

First, the Buddhist emphasis on giving is neither the quality nor the quantity you give but the 
mentality of giving. Therefore, according to both the Samyutta Nikdya (S.i,18) and the Dhammapada 
(Dhp. 224), gifts given from one's limited resources are considered very valuable and acquire more 
merit. 

"Some provide from the little they have, others who are rich don't like to give. An offering 

given from what little one has is worth a thousand times its values." 
Here the mentality of the giver or donor is most important in evaluating the value of the gift such as a 
noble giver. 

Even if one gives a small amount with a heart full of faith one can gain happiness hereafter. The 
Vimanavatthu supplies ample examples. According to the Acamadayikavimanavatthu, the alms given 
consisted of a little rice crust, but as it was given with great devotion to an eminent arahant, the 
reward was rebirth in a magnificent celestial mansion. 

The Buddha once explained that it is a meritorious act even to throw away the water after washing 
one's plate with the generous thought: "May the particles of food in the washing water be food to the 
creatures on the ground." When that is so, how much more meritorious it is to feed a human being! 
But the sutta hastens to add that it is more meritorious to feed a virtuous person (A.i,161). 

Second: Buddhism also emphasizes that gifts which come from a person who leads a righteous life are 
much more valuable. Therefore, the Samyutta Nikdya says: 

If a person leads a righteous life even though he ekes out a bare existence on gleanings, looks after 
his family according to his means, but makes it a point to give from his limited stores, his generosity is 
worth more than a thousand sacrifices (S.i, 19-20). 

In Anguttara Nikdya, the Buddha greatly praises the alms given from wealth righteously earned (A.iii, 
354; It.p.66; A.iii, 45-46). A householder who does so is said to be one who is lucky here and hereafter. 
In the Magha Sutta of the Sutta Nipata (Sn.p.87) the Buddha highly appreciates Magha who says that 
he earns through righteous means and liberally gives of it to the needy. 
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The Dakkhanavibhanga Sutta states that an offering is pure (1) on account of the giver when the giver 
is virtuous, (2) on account of the recipient when the recipient is virtuous, (3) on account of both the 
giver and the recipient if both are virtuous, by none if both happen to be impious. 

Third, the Dhammadana says, that the dissemination of the knowledge of the Dhamma excels all other 
forms of giving (Dhp.354). 

Fourth, The Anguttara Nikaya mentions five great gifts which have been held in high esteem by noble- 
minded men from ancient times (A.iv,246; GS, iv, 168). Their value was not doubted in ancient times, it 
is not doubted at present, nor will it be doubted in the future. The wise recluses and brahmans had 
the highest respect for them. 

These great givings comprise the meticulous observance of the Five Precepts. By doing so one gives 
fearlessness, love and benevolence to all beings. If one human being can give security and freedom 
from fear to others by his behavior, that is the highest form of dana one can give, not only to mankind, 
but to all living beings. 

"Herein Monks, an Ariya disciple abandons taking life and abstains therefrom. Thus abstaining, 
to unnumbered beings he gives without fear; he gives without hatred; he gives without ill-will; 
and in giving without fear, hatred, or ill-will, he becomes a partaker in unbounded 

fearlessness, amity and goodwill. This, monks, is the first gift unscorned by discerning 

recluse and godly man abandons from stealing abandons all lustful evil 

ways abandons lying abandons the use of intoxicatnts " 

Anguttanikaya; Gradual Sayings, III.32-4. The story of Sumana, the King's daughter. The alms-giver 
surpasses the non-giver in five ways: in divine lifespan, beauty, happiness, honour and power in 
heaven and in human world. 

Suppose they renounce the world, the alms-giver would be asked to accept robe, alms, lodging, 
medicaments for illness, and dwells with people who would act, talk and think cordially with him. 

But there would be no difference when both attain arahantship. 

6) Mahayana development of giving: Three kinds of giving 

The Mahayanist development on the concept of giving is systematization. It is based on above 
mentioned types of giving, Mahayanists developed three kinds of giving: (1) giving material wealth, (2) 
giving of Dharma or knowledge and (3) giving of fearlessness. 

The first kinds of giving of wealth is similar to what we have discussed above, but the giving of 
dharma is discussed in the Mahdprajnhdpdramitdsdstra ^1? If fit as follows: 
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After reviewed all the opinions about dharmadana, which is mostly related to the teaching of the 
Buddha, the author of the Mahaprajnhaparamitasastra says that the giving of Dharma consists in 
constantly employing a pure mind and wholesome thoughts in the offering of instruction to everyone. 
The instruction will finally lead the listeners to enter the Buddha way, this constitutes true and pure 
Dharma giving. 

The first two kinds of giving are similar to the above mentioned in the early Buddhist scriptures. While 
the third kind of giving is explained in the Mahaprajnhaparamitasastra ^1? If fit (T25, 162b) as follows: 

"All sentient beings fear death, so abstaining from killing and harming is giving fearlessness." 

The Mahayanist interpreted the third aspect in respect of bodhisattva practice. It is only the 
bodhisattvas with attainments can give real fearlessness dana in the way of helping others. 

Differences in giving of wealth and giving of dharma 

The Mahaprajnhaparamitasastra X^SM continues to discuss the difference in the first kinds of 
giving. 

First, the reward resulting from the giving of material wealth is experienced within the desire realm. 
The reward resulting from the giving of Dharma may be experienced within the three realms or 
beyond the three realms. 

Because, if one's discourse is pure, if it reaches deeply into its principles, and if one's mind also realizes 
it, then, on that account one reaches beyond the three realms. 

Then again, from the giving of Dharma, one is able to generate the giving of material wealth as well as 
reach to the position of a hearer, a pratyekabuddha, a bodhisattva and finally, to reach buddhahood. 

Second, as for the methods of giving material wealth, they remain in the world constantly, whether or 
not there is a Buddha. As for the giving of Dharma, it can only exist in an era when there has been a 
buddha. Therefore one ought to realize that the giving of Dharma is extremely difficult. 

How is it that it is difficult? Even one who is a pratyekabuddha possessed of the marks [of a great man] 
is still unable to speak Dharma. It is only when he proceeds along on his alms round and flies up into 
the sky performing transformations, that he is able thereby to convert people. 

Third aspect, in the reward gained from the giving of material wealth there is less purity and more 
defilement. In the reward gained from the giving of Dharma, there is less defilement and more purity. 

Again, whereas the giving of material wealth is measurable and exhausted, the giving of Dharma is 
measureless and inexhaustible. 
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Also, if one engages in the giving of material wealth, one depends on the power of many others. The 
giving of Dharma comes forth from the mind. It does not depend upon others. 

The Mahaprajnhaparamitasastra X^SM also discusses another three kinds of giving: small, middle 
and highest giving. 

Small giving means the giving of material wealth, which is similar to the above first category. Middle 
giving means to give even one's own physical body as illustrated in the Jataka stories that the 
bodhisattva gave up his own body the hungry tigress. Highest giving is giving without any attachment, 
without thinking "I give" or "you receive" etc. 

7) The Donee or receiver 

The Anguttara Nikaya describes the people to whom alms should be given (A.iii, 41). 

First, Guests, travelers and the sick should be treated with hospitality and due consideration. (2) 
During famines the needy should be liberally entertained. (3) But the virtuous should be first 
entertained with the first fruits of fresh crops. 

There is a recurrent phrase in the suttas of the Digha Nikaya (D.i, 137; ii,354; iii,76) describing those 
who are particularly in need of public generosity. 

They are recluses (samana), brahmans (brahmana), destitutes (kapana), wayfarers (addhika), wanderers 
(vanibbaka) and beggars (yacaka). The recluses and brahmans are religious persons who do not earn 
wages. They give spiritual guidance to the laity and the laity is expected to support them. 

The poor need the help of the rich to survive and the rich become spiritually richer by helping the 
poor. At a time when transport facilities were meager and amenities for travelers were not adequately 
organized, the public had to step in to help the wayfarer. Buddhism considers it a person's moral 
obligation to give assistance to all these types of people. 

Looking from a family point of view, in the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha describes another three 
types of people to whom giving should be practiced (A.iv,44). They are: 

(1) one's parents whom should be honored and cared first, 

(2) then one's wife and children, employees and dependents should taken care of, 

(3) religious persons who have either attained the goal of arahantship or have embarked on a course 
of training for the elimination of negative mental traits should be given food. 

According to the Maha-mangaia Sutta, offering hospitality to one's relatives is one of the great 
auspicious deeds a layperson can perform (Sn. 262-63). 

Virtuous people deserve giving 
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King Kosala once asked the Buddha to whom alms given acquires more meritorious (S.i,98). The 
Buddha said that offerings yield great fruit when made to virtuous recluses who have eliminated the 
five mental hindrances (greed, ill-will, sloth and torpor, restlessness and worry, doubt) and cultivated 
moral habits, concentration, wisdom, emancipation and knowledge and vision of emancipation. 

In the Sakkasamyutta (S.i,233) in answering to a question risen by Sakka, the god, the Buddha replied 
that what is given to the Sangha bears great results. 

Here the Buddha specifies that what he means by "Sangha" is the community of those upright noble 
individuals who have entered the path and who have established themselves in the fruit of saintship, 
and who are endowed with morality, concentration and wisdom. 

It is important to note that "Sangha" according to the Vinaya means a sufficient group of monks to 
represent the Order of monks for various ecclesiastical purposes (Vin. i,319). But in the suttas "Sangha" 
means the four pairs of noble individuals or the eight particular individuals i.e., those who are on the 
path to stream-entry, once-returning, non-returning, and arahantship, and those who have obtained 
the fruits thereof. 

The Magha Sutta (Sn.p.86) gives a detailed account of the virtues of the arahant to show to whom 
alms should be offered by one desiring merit. The Brahmanasamyutta (S.i,175) maintains that 
offerings bear greatest results when they are made to those who know their previous lives, who have 
seen heavens and hells, who have put an end to birth and who have realized ultimate knowledge. 

Thus the Sangha comprising morally perfect, worthy personages as described in the suttas constitutes 
the field of merit (M.i,447). Just as seeds sown in fertile well-watered fields yields bountiful crops, alms 
given to the virtuous established on the Noble Eightfold Path yield great results (A.iv,238; i,162). 

In the ascending order, according to Buddhist teaching, first, it is more meritorious to feed (1) one 
person with right view, then (2) a stream-enterer, then (3) once-returner, (4) non-returners, (5) 
arahants, (6) Paccekabuddhas (pratyeka Buddha) and (7) fully enlightened Buddha. 

Second, however, it is also said that feeding the Buddha and the Sangha is more meritorious than 
feeding the Buddha alone. 

Third, it is even more meritorious to construct a monastery for the general use of the Sangha of the 
four quarters of all times. Taking refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha is better still. Abiding by 
the Five Precepts is even more valuable. 

But better still is the cultivation of metta, loving-kindness, and best of all, the insight into 
impermanence, which leads to Nibbana. 
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8) The benefits of giving 

The benefits of giving is discussed in various suttas. (1) Giving promotes social cohesion and solidarity. 
It is the best means of bridging the psychological gap, much more than the material economic gap, 
that exists between haves and have-nots. 

It is because when the poor and needy are on the verge of starving then they start to steal or rub and 
as a result the society would be not peaceful. So it is one of the duties that the rich and wealthy 
should give. Think that even animals have an impact on our environment if we do not protect them, 
how much about human beings. 

It is said that an almsgiver bestows on others life, beauty, happiness, strength and intelligence. Having 
bestowed them on others, he becomes a beneficiary of them himself (A.iii,42). The same idea is 
expressed by the succinct statement that one reaps what one sows (S.i,227). 

The government is vital in such giving as we have discussed above in order to maintain a peaceful 
society. 

(2) Family level: Giving with faith and due deference one gains children, wife, subordinates and 
servants who are obedient, dutiful and understanding. By giving alms at the proper time not only does 
one obtain great wealth but also timely fulfillment of needs. By giving alms with the genuine desire to 
help others, one gains great wealth and the inclination to enjoy the best of sense pleasures. 

By giving alms without hurting oneself and others, one gains security from dangers such as fire, floods, 
thieves, kings and unloved heirs (A. iii,172). 

The Magha Sutta maintains that hates gets eliminated when one is established in generosity (Sn. 506). 

(3) From personal point, benefit in this very life 1) The one with a generous heart earns the love of 
others and many associate with him (A.iii,40). Giving also cements friendships (Sn. 187). 

The Anguttam Nikaya (A.iv,79) enumerates a number of this-worldly benefits of giving. (1) The 
generous person, and not the miser, wins the sympathy of others, arahants approach him, accept alms 
and preach to him first. (2) A good reputation spreads about him. (3) He can attend any assembly with 
confidence and dignity. (4) He is reborn in a state of happiness after death. (5) Another sutta (A.iii,41) 
adds that (6) a generous person wins popularity; (7) people of noble character associate with him and 
(8) he has the satisfaction of having fulfilled a layperson's duties. 

Benefit in next life Alms given to recluses and brahmans who follow the Noble Eightfold Path yield 
wonderful results just as seeds sown on fertile, well-prepared, well-watered fields produce abundant 
crops (A.iv,238). Alms given without any expectations whatsoever can lead to birth in the Brahma- 
world, at the end of which one may become a non-returner (A.iv,62). 
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However, giving must accompanied morality; otherwise the merit is not much. (1) It is maintained that 
if a person makes an aspiration to be born in a particular place after giving alms, the aspiration will be 
fulfilled only if he is virtuous, but not otherwise (A.iv,239). So morality plays an important part in this. 

According to one sutta (A.iv,241-43), if one practices giving and morality to a very limited degree and 
has no idea about meditation, one obtains an unfortunate birth in the human world. 

One who performs meritorious deeds such as giving and morality to a considerable degree, but does 
not understand anything about meditation, meets a fortunate human birth. 

But those who practice giving and morality to a great extent without any knowledge of meditation 
find rebirth in one of the heavens. They excel other deities in the length of life, beauty, pleasure, fame 
and the five strands of sense pleasure. 

The amount of merit 

The Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta enumerates a list of persons to whom alms can be offered and the merit 
accruing therefrom in ascending order. 

(1) A thing given to an animal brings a reward a hundredfold. 

(2) A gift given to an ordinary person of poor moral habit yields a reward a thousandfold; 

(3) a gift given to a virtuous person yields a reward a hundred thousandfold. 

(4) When a gift is given to a person outside the dispensation of Buddhism who is without 
attachment to sense pleasures, the yield is a hundred thousandfold of crores. 

(5) When a gift is given to one on the path to stream-entry the yield is incalculable and 
immeasurable. 

(6) So what can be said of a gift given to a stream-enterer, a once-returner, a non-returner, an 
arahant, a Paccekabuddha, and a Fully Enlightened Buddha? 

The same sutta emphasizes that a gift given to the Sangha as a group is more valuable than a gift 
offered to a single monk in his individual capacity. 

Giving with purity of mind gains more merit 

Another sutta (A.iii,336) maintains that it is not possible to estimate the amount of merit that accrues 
when an offering is endowed with six particular characteristics. Three of the characteristics belong to 
the donor while three belong to the donee. 

The donor should be happy at the thought of giving prior to making the offering. He should be 
pleased at the time of making the offering, and he should be satisfied after the offering is made. Thus 
the nobility of thought - without a trace of greed before, during and after the offering - makes a gift 
truly great. 

The recipients also should be free from (1) lust, hatred and delusion, or (2) they should have embarked 
on a course of training for the elimination of these mental depravities. 

When an almsgiving is endowed with these qualities of the donor and donee, the merit is said to be as 
immeasurable as the waters in the ocean. 
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Giving alone cannot get one to nirvana 

However much the merit one may obtain from giving but giving alone is not sufficient for one to 
make an end of suffering. 

Anathapindika, who was pronounced by the Buddha as the foremost among almsgivers, became only 
a stream-enterer. It is specifically said that dana has to be fortified by slla, morality, if it is to produce 
good results. Though Anathapindika practiced unblemished virtue, it is nowhere stated that he 
practiced mental culture or meditation. Therefore, in spite of all his magnanimous munificence, he had 
to remain a stream-enterer. 

Dana or giving is the first of the meritorious deeds, but giving is not listed in the lists of virtues 
required for liberation such as those included among the thirty-seven requisites of enlightenment. 

Why? Because dana in the ordinary sense is the very practical act of giving. One can give even out of 
negative motives such as favoritism, ill will, fear, delusion, desire for a good reputation, etc. 

Mahayana development: purity in giving in three ways 

Mahayanists developed the concept the giving according to their own teachings, they name the 
highest form of giving is emptiness in giving in three ways or purity in giving in three ways. 

An act of giving is completed with three factors: donor, donee and the things to be given. 

According to the Mahayana teaching, the donor should think at the moment of giving that there is 
not "I", the emptiness of self, so that he will not have any wish to gain rewards. This is the purity of 
donor. 

The donor should also think that since the concept of self is empty so there is no receiver either, so 
there is no conceit arising. This is the purity of donee. 

The donor should also think that all material things are empty and understand the emptiness of 
everything, so that greed will not arise. This is the purity of the things to be given. 

This practice of giving is first discussed in the Prajhdpdramitdsutras as the practice of bodhisattvas. So 
the act of giving can also lead one to liberation since it is connected with the observance of emptiness 
of dharma and self. 

3. Kindly speech or pleasant talk -- Piyavaca 

The Buddha always taught his disciples to talk pleasant words. In the Suttanipata, it says, "you should 
always utter pleasant words." How should the words be pleasant? The pleasant words avoid the 
following four kinds of words: 
1. Lying 
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2. Slandering talk 

3. Harsh word 

4. Frivolous talk 

Right speech 

"And what is right speech? Abstaining from lying, from divisive speech, from abusive speech, & from 
idle chatter: This is called right speech." (— SN 45.8) 

Five keys to right speech "Monks, a statement endowed with five factors is well-spoken, not ill-spoken. 
It is blameless & unfaulted by knowledgeable people. Which five? "It is spoken at the right time. It is 
spoken in truth. It is spoken affectionately. It is spoken beneficially. It is spoken with a mind of good- 
will." (AN 5.198) 

The danger in lying "For the person who transgresses in one thing, I tell you, there is no evil deed that 
is not to be done. Which one thing? This: telling a deliberate lie." 

The person who lies, 

who transgress in this one thing, 

transcending concern for the world beyond: 

there's no evil 

he might not do. (Iti 25) 

Speak only words that do no harm. "One should speak only that word by which one would not 
torment oneself nor harm others. That word is indeed well spoken. "One should speak only pleasant 
words, words which are acceptable (to others). What one speaks without bringing evils to others is 
pleasant." (Thag 21) 

Self-purification through well-chosen speech. The Anguttaranikaya says: 
"And how is one made pure in four ways by verbal action? 

"There is the case where a certain person, abandoning false speech, abstains from false 
speech. When he has been called to a town meeting, a group meeting, a gathering of his 
relatives, his guild, or of the royalty, if he is asked as a witness, 'Come & tell, good man, what 
you know': If he doesn't know, he says, 'I don't know.' If he does know, he says, 'I know.' If he 
hasn't seen, he says, 'I haven't seen.' If he has seen, he says, 'I have seen.' Thus he doesn't 
consciously tell a lie for his own sake, for the sake of another, or for the sake of any reward. 
Abandoning false speech, he abstains from false speech. He speaks the truth, holds to the 
truth, is firm, reliable, no deceiver of the world. 

"Abandoning divisive speech he abstains from divisive speech. What he has heard here he 
does not tell there to break those people apart from these people here. What he has heard 
there he does not tell here to break these people apart from those people there. Thus 
reconciling those who have broken apart or cementing those who are united, he loves 
concord, delights in concord, enjoys concord, speaks things that create concord. 
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"Abandoning abusive speech, he abstains from abusive speech. He speaks words that are 
soothing to the ear, that are affectionate, that go to the heart, that are polite, appealing & 
pleasing to people at large. 

"Abandoning idle chatter, he abstains from idle chatter. He speaks in season, speaks what is 
factual, what is in accordance with the goal, the Dhamma, & the Vinaya. He speaks words 
worth treasuring, seasonable, reasonable, circumscribed, connected with the goal. 
"This is how one is made pure in four ways by verbal action." ( AN 10.176) 

Its relation to the other factors of the path . The Majjhimanikaya, 

"And how is right view the forerunner? One discerns wrong speech as wrong speech, and 
right speech as right speech. And what is wrong speech? Lying, divisive tale-bearing, abusive 
speech, & idle chatter. This is wrong speech... 

"One tries to abandon wrong speech & to enter into right speech: This is one's right effort . 
One is mindful to abandon wrong speech & to enter & remain in right speech: This is one's 
right mindfulness . Thus these three qualities — right view, right effort, & right mindfulness — 
run & circle around right speech." (MN 117) 

The criteria for deciding what is worth saying 

[1] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be unfactual, untrue, unbeneficial (or: 
not connected with the goal), unendearing & disagreeable to others, he does not say them. 
[2] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be factual, true, unbeneficial, 
unendearing & disagreeable to others, he does not say them. 

[3] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be factual, true, beneficial, but 
unendearing & disagreeable to others, he has a sense of the proper time for saying them. 
[4] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be unfactual, untrue, unbeneficial, but 
endearing & agreeable to others, he does not say them. 

[5] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be factual, true, unbeneficial, but 
endearing & agreeable to others, he does not say them. 

[6] "In the case of words that the Tathagata knows to be factual, true, beneficial, and 
endearing & agreeable to others, he has a sense of the proper time for saying them. Why is 
that? Because the Tathagata has sympathy for living beings." ( MN 58) 

Speak only the speech 
that neither torments self 
nor does harm to others. 
That speech is truly well spoken. 

Speak only endearing speech, 
speech that is welcomed. 
Speech when it brings no evil 
to others is pleasant. ( Sn 3.3) 
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Reflect on your speech, before, during, and after speaking. The Buddha speaks to his son, Rahula: 

"Whenever you want to perform a verbal act, you should reflect on it: 'This verbal act I want to 
perform — would it lead to self-affliction, to the affliction of others, or to both? Is it an 
unskillful verbal act, with painful consequences, painful results?' If, on reflection, you know 
that it would lead to self-affliction, to the affliction of others, or to both; it would be an 
unskillful verbal act with painful consequences, painful results, then any verbal act of that sort 
is absolutely unfit for you to do. But if on reflection you know that it would not cause 
affliction... it would be a skillful verbal action with happy consequences, happy results, then 
any verbal act of that sort is fit for you to do. 

"While you are performing a verbal act, you should reflect on it: 'This verbal act I am doing — 
is it leading to self-affliction, to the affliction of others, or to both? Is it an unskillful verbal act, 
with painful consequences, painful results?' If, on reflection, you know that it is leading to self- 
affliction, to the affliction of others, or to both... you should give it up. But if on reflection you 
know that it is not... you may continue with it. 

"Having performed a verbal act, you should reflect on it... If, on reflection, you know that it led 
to self-affliction, to the affliction of others, or to both; it was an unskillful verbal act with 
painful consequences, painful results, then you should confess it, reveal it, lay it open to the 
Teacher or to a knowledgeable companion in the holy life. Having confessed it... you should 
exercise restraint in the future. But if on reflection you know that it did not lead to affliction... 
it was a skillful verbal action with happy consequences, happy results, then you should stay 
mentally refreshed and joyful, training day and night in skillful mental qualities." ( MN 61) 

(1) Lying: there are two aspects to lying, the negative aspect is "he refrains from telling lie." Positive 
aspect is "he should always tell the truth." 

According to Buddhism, there are two eternal things: one is loving-kindness, another is truth. 
Therefore in Dhammapada it is said: "telling truth is an eternal phenomenon." So, truth is stressed in 
many places in Pali Canon. It is also said that if a person can tell a lie he can do any evil thing. 
Therefore the Buddha advised his disciples to be: 

1) One should be truth teller. 

2) What we speak should correspond to truth. 

3) We should always tell about confirmed things, or confirmatory things, 
o 4) Our words should base on facts. 

5) Our words should not make any disturbance in speech (no controversy). 
So, if we can talk according to these principles, our words will be pleasant. According to the Majihima 
Nikaya., our words which can be divided into right and wrong and also can be divided into truth and 
falsehood. 



Truth 

1. useful 

2. Useless 



Falsehood 

pleasant 

unpleasant 
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So, according to this, there are eight possibilities of our words but only six possibilities are mentioned 
in the Sutta. The two possibilities which are not mentioned are falsehood - useless - pleasant or 
unpleasant, because according to Buddhism, whatever false cannot be useless and pleasant or 
unpleasant but logically we get these two also. So, the Buddha always speaks truth which is pleasant 
or unpleasant and useful, if unpleasant it must be useful. 

(2) Slandering: -The negative aspect is: one should refrain from slandering. This is explained in the text 
thus; one should not tell what is heard from here over there, and not tell what is heard there over here. 
Otherwise, it would bring disaster to both sides. This should be avoided. 

The positive aspect is explained thus: 

1. Impassioned in peace 

2. Delighting in peace 

3. Rejoicing in peace 

4. Making for peace 

The emphasis in the positive aspect is peace or unity, which is stressed in the above four ways. What 
we utter should bring peace and unity to society and avoid the words which cannot bring unity and 
peace to society. 

(3) Harsh word: - one should refrain from harsh words. In the positive aspect, we should talk in the 
following words: 

1. pure word, refined word, good word 

2. word which is pleasant to ear 

3. dear to heart 

4. urban word, civilized word, polite word 

5. the word which can please the majority 

So, what we utter should be the above kinds of words. Then we talk pleasant words, not harsh words. 

(4) frivolous talk: negative aspect: one should refrain from frivolous talk, positive aspect: one should 
engage in the following talk: 

1. we should use the words suitable and appropriate to the time. So even truth should be 
uttered in good time. 

2. our words should be set on things which have already happened. 

3. our words should be meaningful, 
o 4. it should be the righteous words. 

5. our words should be on discipline. 

6. what we utter should be kept in mind. Nidhana is treasure. That means that our words 
should be kept like treasure. We should know what we have said earlier. 

7. what we utter should point to the end. There should be an aim in our speech. 

8. our words should be instructive. 
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The qualities of the positive aspects of pleasant words should to be developed so that they become 
part of our life, become our habit. It is not an easy thing to develop all the above mentioned qualities 
in good speech. Therefore, the Buddha advises us to be silent if we do not have anything useful to talk. 
If you talk, talk on dhamma, something useful, if you cannot do that, please be silent. That is a noble 
thing. So, maintaining silent is a noble thing. 

So in short, pleasant words should means that we should maintain a good behaviour in speech, always 
using good and pleasant words. 

4. Beneficial action -Atthacariya 

There are two kinds of actions: self-interest: the things that bring happiness to oneself, and generosity: 
the things that bring happiness to others. 

However, in Buddhism both actions are stressed. Those who do not strive for the happiness of oneself 
will not strive for the happiness of others. In the Dhammapada, it is categorically said that you should 
not forget the self-interest by striving too much for the happiness of others. 

There are four kinds of people according to Buddhism: 

1. Those who harm themselves 

2. The person who harms others 

3. The person who harms both, himself and others 

4. The person who does not harm both himself and others 

In both Kandaraka Sutta and Ghotamokha Sutta of MN., we get a fair description of the four kinds of 
people: 

(1) Those who are engaged in the every belief and practices to harm themselves. These are 
described in the suttas such as those practice like a dog or a cow. 

(2) The people make others suffer. That means people who are completely free from 
beneficial actions by harming others, such as hunters, butchers etc. 

(3) The persons who harm themselves and others are the Kings and the rich among the 
Brahmans. 

(4) The person does not harm himself and others. Initially, he is a layman. When he listens to 
the dhamma, he becomes a monk and goes to the process and becomes an Arahant. Arahant 
is the person who fulfills this. His whole life is devoted to the usefulness of himself and others. 
He is the ideal person. 

Developing beneficial action 

According to theAnguttara Nikdya (iv, p.283) to develop beneficial action, one should do four things: 

(1) The person who is devoid of faith should be place in faith. One must have faith in the way that he 
is going to follows so that he can achieve the goal. Here the beneficial action is to help that person 
who does not have faith or confidence to develop the faith. 
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First faith in morality, faith in father and mother, faith in next life, faith in good and bad actions 

For instance, parents teach their children wholeheartly so to develop the faith in their children; 
teachers teach their students so that they develop faith in their teachers; leaders or bosses always 
think for the benefit of their colleagues and workers so that they will develop faith in their bosses. 

In Buddhism, it ultimately leads to develop faith in the Buddha and his teaching. However the 
historical Buddha is no more, but you can help a person to develop faith by observing a monk 
according to the CankT Sutta of MN. 

(2) The person who is not disciplined should be disciplined. There are various virtues discussed in 
Buddhism. Here we will mention a few important ones. 

First the five precepts are virtue to be developed: not to take life, not steal from others, no adultery, 
no false speech and no toxicant drink. As for the last one, it includes the following three: 

1. the things that make you mad 

2. the things that entice you 

3. the things that are liked by ignorant people 

There are three aspects to each of the five according to the Dhammiko Sutta of the Suttanipata. 

First you should not do it, then you should not get or cause others to do it and last you should not 
give our consent to others who are engaged in this. 

(3) A stingy person should be put to the achievements of generosity. Here it is to achieve a spiritual 
development delighted in giving. There are four benefits: 

1. One can earn wealth 

2. One can win fame 

3. One can acquire a long life 

4. One can gain the heavenly life after death 

(4) Those who are ignorant should be brought to wisdom. Buddhism recognizes three kinds of 
wisdom. 

1. Wisdom inherited through birth, mother wit. The action that we did in previous birth makes us wise, 
that action of non-greed, nonOhatred and non-ignorance. 

2. Wisdom which we get through experience, study etc, is called preserved wisdom. By this, preserved 
wisdom, we select what we should do, we choose the way of our life. We also question others 
according to this wisdom. 

3. Insight wisdom developed through vipassana meditation. This is emphasized by Buddhism. 
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However, Buddhist definitions of wisdom (panna) are two: (1) the knowledge of the Four Noble Truth 
is wisdom. Here wisdom is identical with right view. 

(2) The knowledge of getting rid of the five hindrances, covetousness, ill-will, sloth and torpor, 
restlessness and worry, doubt. It is because these things (a) makes our thought dirty and impure, (b) 
weakens our wisdom. 

Therefore these five hindrances are described in the Suttas as layers in our mind, we must get rid of 
them one by one. 

Although wisdom is praised in Buddhism everywhere, but it should be developed together with virtue. 
Without virtue there is no wisdom and without wisdom virtue is no perfect. 

Therefore, virtue [slla] always comes first, and wisdom (pahha) is always after virtue and meditation. 
The Buddha says, "I do not say that wisdom comes first, it comes at the end of the gradual process." 
That is why in the Samyutta Nikaya, it says, "An intelligent person can get wisdom when he is 
endowed with virtue [slla) and meditation (samadhi). 

5. Physically working together with them -- Samanattata 

This means to treat people equally, taking others as yourself, because as it says, "all beings like 
happiness and avoid of suffering." As we do not like suffering, others also do not like suffering. So, we 
should not bring harm to ourselves as well as others. 

The principle of this act is that you should work together with the people with you and under you. In 
the Universal Door of the Lotus Sutra, bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is described to change himself into 
whatever form of sentient beings he is going to save. In the text there are thirty two difference forms 
discussed. 

The Sigalovada Sutta gives a detailed description of a good friend as follows: 

"These four, young householder, should be understood as warm-hearted friends: 

(1) he who is a helpmate, 

(2) he who is the same in happiness and sorrow, 

(3) he who gives good counsel, 

(4) he who sympathises. 

(1) "In four ways, young householder, should a helpmate be understood as a warm-hearted 
friend: 

o (i) he guards the heedless, 

o (ii) he protects the wealth of the heedless, 

o (iii) he becomes a refuge when you are in danger, 

o (iv) when there are commitments he provides you with double the supply needed. 
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(2) "In four ways, young householder, should one who is the same in happiness and sorrow be 
understood as a warm-hearted friend: 

(i) he reveals his secrets, 

(ii) he conceals one's own secrets, 

(iii) in misfortune he does not forsake one, 

(iv) his life even he sacrifices for one's sake. 

(3) "In four ways, young householder, should one who gives good counsel be understood as a warm- 
hearted friend: 

(i) he restrains one from doing evil, 

(ii) he encourages one to do good, 

(iii) he informs one of what is unknown to oneself, 

(iv) he points out the path to heaven. 

(4) "In four ways, young householder, should one who sympathises be understood as a warm-hearted 
friend: 

(i) he does not rejoice in one's misfortune, 

(ii) he rejoices in one's prosperity, 

(iii) he restrains others speaking ill of oneself, 

(iv) he praises those who speak well of oneself." 

Thus spoke the Exalted One. And when the Master had thus spoken, he spoke yet again: 
The friend who is a helpmate, 
the friend in happiness and woe, 
the friend who gives good counsel, 
the friend who sympathises too — 
these four as friends the wise behold 
and cherish them devotedly 
as does a mother her own child. 

The wise and virtuous shine like a blazing fire. 
He who acquires his wealth in harmless ways 
like to a bee that honey gathers,- 
riches mount up for him 
like ant hill's rapid growth. 

With wealth acquired this way, 
a layman fit for household life, 
in portions four divides his wealth: 
thus will he friendship win. 

One portion for his wants he uses, z 

two portions on his business spends, 

the fourth for times of need he keeps. 
These four ways of winning people are the qualities a leader should have in order to have a great 
success in life. 
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